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ing it out over page after page in a manner which is nearly as weari- 
some as the description of his dress and foppishness proved to be in 
the earlier volumes. With these faults fully noted, and with the 
proviso that the whole of the biography must be considered as special 
pleading of an advocate rather than the well-considered verdict of 
history, it can still be said that the life of Beaconsfield supplies in 
an extraordinary degree the insatiable demand of English readers, 
whatever their political views, for information about the Jew who 
rose from obscurity to the highest post in the Empire, and who, from 
being considered a bombastic fool, became the trusted leader of the 
aristocratic Conservative Party. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818. By Richard J. 
Purcell. Washington, American Historical Association, 1918. — 
x, 471 pp. 

The American history that " every schoolboy knows " is the his- 
tory of Congress and the presidents with some attention to the gen- 
erals and a paragraph or two on the opening of the West. In the 
rewriting of colonial annals the common features are not stressed 
sufficiently ; each government is treated in its own air-tight compart- 
ment. But after 1776, or at least 1789, according to the textbooks, 
all attention is suddenly refocused, first on Philadelphia for a few 
years and then for all time on the District of Columbia. What an 
unnatural appearance of unity this gives American history, and how 
shamefully are sacrificed the elements of greatest interest! Educa- 
tion, crime and punishment, the organization and control of busi- 
ness, the suffrage, and other concerns of every individual are matters 
of state legislation; even the tariff, in the close view, is, as General 
Hancock said it was, a local issue. So a book like Dr. Purcell's 
Connecticut in Transition, which actually sets forth in order and 
completeness how a state community forsook the eighteenth century 
and took on the ways of modern times, is doubly welcome for itself 
and for its kind. 

It is an excellent book. The author begins by carefully tracing 
the rise of that " baneful contagion ", religious infidelity, though 
like President Dwight he seems a little too certain that it always 
went with profanity, drunkenness, night-walking and chicanery. 
Like A. E. Morse in his Federalist Party in Massachusetts, he shows 
how the Congregational clergy, after reading bulletins of Jacobin 
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excess in Paris, went into politics to save religion, and how they were 
somewhat disappointed that Jefferson behaved himself so well as 
President. The religious question was so overwhelmingly important 
in Connecticut in the days before the constitution of 1818, that the 
author shows good judgment in devoting much space to the rise of 
" the sects " : Anglicanism, which was especially bewildering be- 
cause its adherents were respectable, and the humble democratic 
Methodists, Baptists, and the few odd-minded Universalists. A de- 
tailed map shows the churches of each denomination in each town. 
" Dissent could not be said to be sectional, though the river towns 
and those bordering New York and Rhode Island might be described 
as centers." But orthodoxy and dissent were the deep foundation of 
party politics in old Connecticut, for the question of continuing a 
church establishment was political in character. 

The economic evolution of the community was fairly rapid after 
Hamilton and others had made creditors secure, but Dr. Purcell 
shows how the Federalist political leaders favored their supporters 
in granting charters for banks and other corporations. In his sec- 
tion on the shipping and carrying trade he of course gives illustra- 
tions of how the "dambargo" embittered the hatred toward Jefferson. 
The accumulation of capital and the introduction of Merino sheep 
contributed to the development of manufacturing, which Republicans 
regarded with patriotic approbation while Federalists deplored the 
neglect of commerce. These changes were not partisan affairs, but 
they raised issues which became the stuff of party politics. Emigra- 
tion to the west was welcomed by President Dwight and other stout 
defenders of the old order as it cleansed the state of the discon- 
tented, but others saw that manufactures and better agriculture must 
be built up to meet this western competition for men, and wealthy 
Federalists as well as poor Republicans came to see their need. 

Now these are not mere generalizations which the author ventures 
by the way, but are conclusions reached after a review of evidence. 
And this evidence has been gathered by the widest search. The 
notes display the wealth of materials in pamphlets, newspapers, laws, 
sermons, memoirs and travelers' accounts which the author has found 
and used, as well as monographs of a most varied character. He 
touches nothing that he does not thoroughly examine. For example, 
his treatment of agriculture and sheep-farming is as full and care- 
ful as a space of fifteen pages could possibly contain. The book 
has little of what is called literary charm, but the reader is con- 
stantly delighted with the clarity with which the facts he wants to 
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know are presented. The portrait of General David Humphreys, the 
Federalist patron of new useful arts, shows what can be done with 
such facts. 

He gives a clear description of the working government, which in 
spite of semi-annual elections lent itself to the control of a group, 
honest and reasonably efficient, but rigidly exclusive. " Hardly two 
per cent of the population voted ". The powerful influence of the 
established clergy and the scheme of preferred nominations to the 
council made hard the pathway of Republicans, but by entering the 
assembly with an Episcopalian now and then, their protest against 
the establishment became more formidable. There is an interesting 
chapter on how Abraham Bishop and Elder Leland organized the 
opposition in the later nineties, for " anti-federalism cannot be de- 
scribed as the forerunner of Republicanism " in Connecticut. They 
argued for the extension of the suffrage franchise, but their master- 
stroke was raising as an issue the demand for a constitution founded 
on the people's will, and upon this issue contests were fought out for 
eighteen years, the standing order gradually weakening before attack. 
Here appear the state manager, the county leaders and the system- 
atic canvass of all voters, with increased attendance at the polls. 
But the Federalists also had their organization, which consisted of 
the public officers, and " every parish had a ' standing agent ', whose 
anathemas were said to convince the voting deacons. Military offi- 
cers, state's attorneys, lawyers, professors and school teachers were 
in the van of the conscript army." The effect of the Hartford Con- 
vention is traced in the success of the " Tolerationists ", as the dis- 
senters or Republicans came to be called, in electing a lieutenant 
governor in 1816. Here follows a chapter on the final campaign for 
a constitutional convention, its meeting and its work. 

Dr. Purcell has written a book representing a significant trend of 
interest in American history. It supplements with more intensive 
study a recent Yale dissertation, W. A. Robinson's Jeffersonian 
Democracy in New England. It suggests, too, the sort of treatment 
found in certain chapters of the new centennial history of Illinois. 
The author is a sound and able scholar, with a sense of proportion 
and an individual style. With the exception of some carelessness in 
proofreading, the work is well presented in format. 

Dixon Ryan Fox. 



